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During the past Christmas holiday season, the 
Highway Department for the first time produced 
motion-picture material for television as a part of 
its program to encourage safe driving. 


A one-minute public service announcement was 
filmed for television (with sound tapes made for ra- 
dio use) by the Travel and Information Division in 
Austin. This material was personally delivered to the 
Program Directors of selected TV and radio stations 
throughout the state by responsible personnel in the 
Districts—a personal touch which accounted for 
much of the attention received by the safety spots. 

Reports from the Districts and the stations them- 
selves indicate the Department's first venture in this 
field met with substantial success. 

Twenty-eight television stations reported they 
used the film a total of 468 times, reaching an esti- 


mated 5,400,000 viewers. 


Ten radio stations (concentrated in major urban 
areas) reported they used the taped announcements 
a total of 490 times, reaching some 4,800,000 lis- 
teners. 


Heavy use of this material during the holiday 
period placed before millions of Texans the Depart- 
ment’s safe-driving message, contributing to a long- 
range program to educate the public tn the three 
“E's” of highway safety—engineering, education, and 
enforcement. 

Just as the Department takes advantage of the 
most modern engineering techniques to build more 
safety into new highways, it also keeps pace with the 
times by using the most modern communications 
techniques reaching the maximum number of people 
to build more safety into Texas motorists. 


The 
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The slip-form paver has been used on 
three highway jobs in Texas—the first on 
S. H. 73 in 1956. In 1959, the largest pay- 
ing project ever let in Texas used the slip- 
form paver. This was on fourteen and one- 
half miles of Interstate 10 in Chambers 
County, completed in 1960. And now, for 
the first time in Texas, the paver has been 
used to provide a finished surface. 


A. B. Middieton 
Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 20 


On December 2, 1960, the Austin Road Com- 
pany was awarded the contract for 3.382 miles 
of base, concrete pavement, and surfaced shoul- 
ders on U. S. 90 in Liberty County between Day- 
ton and Liberty. This paving work was unusual 
in that the contractor elected to use a traveling- 
form paver, in lieu of stationary side forms and 
the conventional machines for finishing the gray- 
el-aggregate concrete pavement. The Standard 
Specification 320, in regard to subgrade and 
pavement surface tolerances, was not changed. 
Since this was the first use of this machine on 
riding-surface pavement in ‘Texas, interest was 
aroused as to its ability to produce the necessary 
quality of riding surface. 

As a supplement to straightedge checking of 
pavement surface, District 20 purchased a Hi-Lo 
Detector. This machine is a lightweight, rolling 
straightedge that allows rapid and accurate test- 
ing of pavement surface. One inspector can eas- 
ily operate it and the steerable front wheel per- 
mits coverage of the entire slab in any pattern 
selected. High or low areas are detected by point- 
er movement. Center-wheel movement is magni- 


The pointer indicates to the operator whether the area not 
within tolerance is high or low, and measures the amount. 


fied twenty times by this pointer on 
a large scale graduated in one- 
eighth-inch increments. A battery-op- 
erated buzzer (for lows) and bell (for 
highs) also attracts the operator’s at- 
tention to areas not within tolerance. 
Areas not within specification toler- 
ance are marked at time of initial 
detection by a machine-mounted dye 
marker for later grinding. The detec- 
tor is easily adjusted, while supported 
in its transport frame, by the opera- 
tor. Equipment for adjustment and 
dye marking are furnished with the 
machine. 

Concrete surface finish was checked 
with a ten-foot straightedge for true- 
ness behind all finishing operations 
before concrete became nonplastic, 
and needed corrections were made at 
that time. After curing was complet- 
ed, the straightedge and the Hi-Lo 
Detector were used to further check 
the pavement quality. The detector 
proved accurate in its findings and 
the inspector could easily cover (and 
mark) a greater area with this ma- 
chine than with a straightedge. This 
allowed him more time to observe 
grinding operations on areas requir- 
ing correction. After grinding, the 
surface was again checked with the 
straightedge. 

The traveling-form paver produced 
a concrete pavement surface that will 
meet specification requirements. ‘The 
job of checking this surface was made 
appreciably easier by the Hi-Lo De- 
tector, not only in respect to manual 
effort but at a great reduction in time 
required by the inspector and an in- 
creased coverage of slab area. This 
alone would be sufficient recommen- 
dation for its use. 


The Hi-Lo Detector is_ easily 
steered by one man over the pave- 
ment, and the inspector can cover 
and mark a larger area than with 
the straightedge. 


The center wheel is adjusted be- 
fore the highway is checked. Any 
adjustment can be made while the 
detector is supported in its trans- 
port frame. 


When a high or low spot in the 
pavement is found, the detector 
squirts ink marking the area. At 
the same time, a battery-operated 
buzzer or bell indicates whether 
the spot is high or low. 


He.@d.W. 
Hianrwest 


Joel D. Willson, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 5 


The tumbleweed, photographed by O. R. 
Justiss, Equipment Supervisor, is one of the 
smaller plants so common in our part 
of the state. It just shows what our rich soil 
will do if given a chance. 


Let me quickly add that it did NOT 
grow on our right of way. 
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R. D. Waltermire, Maintenance Construction Supervisor Il 
District 25 


Little Red River Bridge, completed 
in 1954, lies nine miles north of ‘Tur- 
key on State Highway 70. A check six 
months earlier failed to reveal the 
coming trouble, but now vertical 
cracks in the concrete piling had be- 
come so serious that the concrete was 
separating from the reinforcing steel. 

Most of the cracks were about three 


An unusual problem was en- 
countered recently on the Little 
Red River Bridge. Of the 88 inte- 
rior concrete piling, 66 had de- 
veloped vertical cracks from the 
dry river bed almost to the bents. 
Fast action was called for to save 
the bridge. 


and one-half inches from the edge of 
the piling directly over the main re- 
inforcing steel. When the outer layer 
of concrete was removed, it was evi- 
dent that the cause of the wide cracks 
lay in the rusting of the reinforce- 
ment. Width of the cracks varied from 
a hairline to one-quarter inch; length, 
from a few feet to twelve feet. 


~~ 


Cracks began at the ground line of 
the stream bed and extended upward. 
Very few went as high as the caps, and 
none extended below the ground line. 


We believed the salt in the stream 
bed was causing the trouble. During 
dry periods, the bed looks as if a light 
snow had fallen. A few miles upstream 
ranchers had once gathered their sup- 
plies of salt for livestock from the bed. 
[Ed. Note: Materials and Tests found 
in tests upon the water that the pH 
was 7.3, which is about normal. Indi- 
cations are that the water is loaded 
with sulphates and chlorides—both 
would cause rapid rusting of the rein- 
forcing steel. The water contained no 
sulphides.| 

Here is the way we attacked the 
problem: First, the soil around the 
piling was excavated two feet below 
the ground line and all the cracked 
and loose concrete was removed with 
hammer and chisel. Next, we brought 
in a sand-blasting machine to remove 
the rust from the reinforcing steel. 
Loose particles of concrete were also 
removed. Then we tied eight 54-inch 
vertical bars to 34-inch horizontal bars 
spaced four inches around the piling. 
Reinforcement was tied high enough 
to cover the deterioration. 

Original piling were fifteen inches 
by fifteen inches. The collars we 
poured around them were six inches 
thick. Batch design included six sacks 
of cement, 2,022 pounds of coarse ag- 
gregate, 1,134 pounds of fine aggre- 
gate, and 28.5 gallons of water per 
cubic yard. We also added four and 
a half ounces of Darex, an air-entrain- 
ing compound, and three pints of 
Daratard, a cement-dispersing admix- 
ture. Test beams showed 660 pounds 
per square inch in seven days. 

‘Two to four days after the collars 
were poured, we sprayed the new con- 
crete and also the original piling 
above the collar with a silicone solu- 
tion, a surface-sealing compound. 
Tests were run on two pieces of brok- 
en test beams, one coated and the oth- 
er uncoated. After twenty hours un- 
der water, the coated specimen had 
absorbed .8 per cent moisture while 


CRACKED PiILING—Sixty-six of 88 interior piling under the Little 
Red River Bridge on State Highway 70 north of Turkey developed 
vertical cracks directly over the reinforcing steel. This one cracked 
all the way to the bent, others only a few feet. 


the uncoated piece contained 2.9 per 
cent. It is still too early to tell whether 
or not this silicone solution will be a 
permanent waterproofing agent. 

The concrete in the collars appears 
to be very dense and nonporous. We 
hope that the salt-laden moisture will 
not penetrate this concrete. 


We believe that any concrete piling 
in future bridges on this stream should 
be made of six-sack concrete with an 
air-entraining agent. As I said before, 
it is too early to tell about the silicone 
solution but our findings lead us to 
believe that it should be sprayed on 
the piling soon after they are driven. 


Loose concrete is chiseled from 
the reinforcement in preparation 
for repairs. 


New reinforcing is placed high 
enough on each column to cover 
the deterioration. Six inches of 
concrete were poured around the 
15-by-15-inch damaged columns. 
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Collars show the contrast between original columns and new concrete. 


Concentrated deposits of salt on the stream bed are believed to be the 
cause of the rapid rusting of the reinforcing steel. Salt looks like snow 
along the dry part of the bed. 
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IT'S EXPENSIVE 


Corpus Christi Caller, on right of way 
vandalism—''The State Highway De- 
partment is losing thousands of dollars 
through thefts and vandalism to vacat- 
ed property on expressway rights of 
way, department officials said yester- 
day. 

Bob Scruggs, in charge of property 
on land acquired for right of way, said 
two houses have been set afire by tres- 
passers and a sheet metal garage was 
stolen . . . valued at $600. 

"He cited one case in which a pros- 
pective buyer changed his mind about 
buying a house because the carpeting, 
plumbing, and fixtures were stolen from 
ee 


YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


Houston Chronicle, in a review of 
Houston roads bylined by Walt Gray— 
"Yesterday an electric horseless car- 
riage was seen on the streets of Hous- 
ton,’ proclaimed the Houston Daily 
Post on March 16, 1897. 

"In 1914, an average hourly total 
throughout the day of 173 vehicles 
crossed the tracks [Houston and Texas 
Central railroad], of which 133 were 
horsedrawn. By 1929, an hourly average 
of 950 crossed, of which only one was 
horsedrawn. 

"At the end of World War II con- 
struction was begun on the six-lane Gulf 
Freeway .. . 

“Constructed to carry 75,000 cars 
a day, the freeway opened to a daily 
load of 30,000. 

“Today it is a bumper-to-bumper 
100,000 cars a day mess. 

"By 1973, metropolitan Houston will 
have a brand-spanking finished 255- 
mile web of multi-laned highways, at a 
cost of $453 million." 
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LONG-AWAITED, WAITS 


Greenville Herald-Banner, on sign in- 
stallation—''Installation of long-awaited 
overhead entrance signs at Greenville- 
Interstate 30 Highway interchanges will 
have to wait a little longer, The Herald- 
Banner learned yesterday, due to a dis- 
agreement between the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Highways and the Texas Highway 
Department. 

"Even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, it will be March or April 
betore bids could be let for any phase 
of the sign installation, according to 
L. D. Cabaniss, district highway depart- 
ment engineer at Paris. 

"The disagreement . . 
possible placement of business route 
signs here, Cabaniss said. The bureau 
doesn't want to include the business 
route signs." 


. stems from 


CARLA REPAIRS 


Victoria Advocate, on Carla-damage 
repairs, ''The E. H. Thornton Causeway 
across Lavaca Bay was opened to 
through traffic [February 2] following 
completion of repairs of damage _in- 
flicted by Hurricane Carla. 

“J. R. Mica, resident engineer of the 
Texas Highway Department, reported 
all repairs of the top of the bridge were 
completed Friday and the few remain- 
ing repairs under the bridge will be 
finished Saturday. 

The damages required complete re- 
placement of four of the 150-ton, 60- 
foot concrete slabs and the repairing of 
12. The work . . . was done at a cost 
of $135,000. 

"It required a crew of 14 four months 
to complete.’ 


Port Arthur News, in a picture cut- 
line—''Texas Highway Department per- 
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sonnel have their work cut out for them, 
as they complete plans and right of way 
acquisition for rebuilding some 20 miles 
of Highway 87, which was destroyed by 
Hurricane Carla from McFaddin's beach 
to High Island. 

"Chunks of asphalt strewn along the 
beach are all that remain of the old 
road. 

"New road will be placed to the 
north at an estimated cost of $400,000." 


CAUSEWAY PROGRESS 


Corpus Christi Caller, on the Nueces 
Bay Causeway—''The causeway being 
built across Nueces Bay is 20 per cent 
along the way to completion, M. G. 
Yoes Sr., Highway Department resident 
engineer for the project, said yester- 
day. 

"If weather permits work to continue 
at the same pace as in the last seven 
months, the project should be complet- 
ed within the estimated two years, to- 
ward the end of summer, 1963. 

"When completed, the causeway, 
paralleling the present one, will be ap- 
proximately two miles long and will pro- 
vide for two lanes of traffic each direc- 
tion across the bay." 


FEDERAL SAFETY 


Waco Times-Herald, editorializing on 
safety—''With the new 40,000-miles in- 
terstate highway system soon due to 
girdle the nation, the federal govern- 
ment properly is taking a hand in efforts 
to make safer the use of the highways 
by many millions of car owners. 

"The Bureau of Public Roads, which is 
responsible for the federal highway sys- 
tem, is establishing an Office of High- 
way Satety to seek public support for 
highway safety standards, coordinate 
the application of results in private and 


~~ 


public research into highway safety, and 
promote the participation of state, lo- 
cal, industry and allied groups. 

"The goal is a big one, the reduction 
of the 40,000 lives lost in round num- 
bers annually, 1.5 millions injured and 
maimed, and hundreds of millions in 
property damage. 

“It is obvious that success will de- 
pend upon the degree of cooperation 
given by highway enforcement patrols, 
police and the courts, and which in ma- 
jor degree must come from users of the 
highways themselves. Without it there 
will be a continuation of the present 
carnage." 


FIRST AID 


Falfurrias Facts, on first aid—''R. A. 
McMullin, maintenance superintendent 
for the State Highway Department in 
Falfurrias, announced Wednesday that 
the Highway Department will sponsor 
a First Aid Course. 

"B. Gonzalo Garcia, highway main- 
tenance superintendent at Hebbron- 
ville, will teach the course." 


THE HUMILITY OF IT! 


Michigan Houghton Lake Resorter, 
under the headline, ''Tell This to Those 
Texans!''—''Michigan and Texas, which 
led the nation in Interstate highway con- 
struction during 1960, were in the one- 
two positions again in 1961, the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads reports. 

"The latest report shows Michigan 
awarded contracts for construction of 
169 miles of Interstate freeways during 
the first 10 months of 1961 to lead all 
states. 

"Texas was second with 96 miles. 

"Michigan led the nation in Inter- 
state construction during 1960 when it 
awarded contracts for 126 miles. 

"Texas was second with 124 miles." 


BIG BUSINESS 


Orange Leader, on state building— 
"What the Texas Contractor magazine 
called ‘a tremendous surge of engineer- 
ing projects’ caused building contracts 
in the state to reach $71,095,096 in 
January. It was the second best Janu- 
ary figure since 1957. 


“Engineering projects were almost 
$61 million better than December— 
quadrupling that month. Leading were 
Highway Department projects which 
jumped more than $18 million over the 
December total." 


TEXARKANA AND THE 
INTERSTATE 


Texarkana Gazette, in coverage of an 
appreciation luncheon for the Arkansas 
and Texas highway commissions and 
highway departments — "DeWitt C. 
Greer, Texas state highway engineer, 
predicted that the interstate highway 
system will make Texarkana one of the 
major metropolitan centers of the 
Southwest. 

“ "You will live to see the day you 
are happy that Texarkana is on the in- 
terstate system,’ he said here Thursday 
[February I]. ‘It will cause you to 


thrive. 


INUNDATED 


Wood County Democrat, datelined 
Austin—''The Texas Highway Commis- 
sion has directed State Highway En- 
gineer D. C. Greer to negotiate with 
the Wood County Commissioners Court 
to relocate two farm to market roads in 
the county. The farm roads will be in- 
undated when dams are constructed on 
Dry Creek near Quitman and on Keyes 
Creek near Mineola." 


HOUSTON TO BROWNSVILLE 


Corpus Christi Caller, on road plans 
—''The State Highway Commission ap- 
proved a proposed loop around the 
south side of Victoria Friday. The road 
is part of a long-range program for 
construction of an expressway from 
Houston through Victoria and Corpus 
Christi to Brownsville." 


RECOVERY AID 


Mission Times, on Valley plans— That 
the economic recovery of the Valley 
from the recent freeze be aided, the 
Texas Highway Department announced 
that it is expediting highway work in 
the four counties. 

The Commission has 


approved 


$135,000 for additional surfacing work 
on various highways in Hidalgo and 
Cameron County. It is also endeavoring 
to schedule within 60 days some 
$1,125,000 of additional work on U.S. 83 
Expressway in the Valley and an addi- 
tional $500,000 of work on other roads 
in the Valley with possible action on 
construction contracts in March." 


SIGNING THE INTERSTATE 


Hillsboro Evening Mirror, on signing— 
"The Texas Highway Department has 
announced a new highway construction 
project beginning one mile south of Elm 
Mott on |. H. 35 and extending into 
Hill County |.3 miles for a total project 
length of approximately fourteen miles. 

"The construction will consist of in- 
stalling interstate signs and delineation. 

"Thomas C. Collier, District Engineer 
of the Texas Highway Department in 
the Waco area, explained that traffic 
will be maintained over the route and 
construction will not extend onto the 
main lanes. 

"Edward L. Smith, Waco, Senior 
Traffic Engineer with the Texas High- 
way Department, is in charge of the 
project.” 


NOT ONLY CROPS 


Fort Worth Star Telegram, on road- 
freeze damage—''The Texas Highway 
Commission approved the expenditure 
of $797,000 to repair freeze damage on 
highways and structures in the Abilene 
highway district. 

The expenditure will cover both farm 
to market roads and the state highway 
system. 


WEED CONTROL 


Lubbock Avalanche-Journal, on weed 
control—''The Hale County Noxious 
Weed Control District has renewed a 
contract with the Texas Highway De- 
partment for the treatment of bindweed 
on highway rights of way. 

"The highway department is to fur- 
nish soil sterilant chemicals and the weed 
district will make the applications. 

The weed control district also will 
treat bindweed along railroads and 
county roads upon farmers’ request." 
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ESCENDANTS of men who a 
D century ago were both the Blue 

and the Gray stood shoulder to 
shoulder on a rain-spattered platform 
in January and unveiled ‘Texas’ first 
tourist-information marker. 

The. site was old Camp Ford, largest 
prisoner of war compound operated 
by the Confederacy west of the Mis- 
sissippi. At its zenith in the spring of 
1864, the stockade contained some 
6,000 Union troops, most of them tak- 
en in Confederate victories at Mans- 
field, Louisiana, and Marks Mill, Ar- 
kansas. 

‘The marker, which went up on the 
edge of an existing roadside park two 
miles northeast of Tyler on U., S. 
Highway 271, was a result of the work 
of the Tourist Marker Committee. 

‘This committee, established in 1959 
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to set up a unified program for mark- 
ing sites of scenic, historic, and recrea- 
tional interest in Texas, consists of 
Chairman George Hill, executive di- 
rector of the State Historical Survey 
Committee; Tom H. Taylor, director 
of Travel and Information, ‘Texas 
Highway Department; R. W. Barlow, 
director of park operations, State 
Parks Board; and I. D. Carroll, in- 
formation and education coordinator, 
Game and Fish Commission. 

Two of those who knew Camp Ford 
in harsher days were Corp. George 
Whitfield Hatheway, United States 
Army, and Col, John Pelham Border, 
Confederate States of America. Corp. 
Hatheway was the prisoner, Col. Bor- 
der, the prison commandant. 

Ninety-eight years later another gen- 
eration stood on the same soil and 


paid homage to “the courageous men 
of both North and South.” Conspicu- 
ous was George 'T. Abell of Midland, 
grandson of Corp. Hatheway and do- 
ner of the $1,000 marker. By his side 
were Mrs. Frank Knight Parker, San 
Augustine attorney, and Mrs. E. Bates 
Nisbet of Houston, both great grand- 
daughters of Col. Border. 

Master of ceremonies for the dedi- 
cation ceremony was John Ben Shep- 
perd of Odessa, a member of the His- 
torical Survey Committee. 

Herbert. GC. Petry Jr., of Gamez 
Springs, chairman of the Highway 
Commission, attended. Also there was 
W. W. Potter, District Engineer for 
the Tyler district. Potter, who super- 
vised erection of the monument, is 
mapping immediate plans for land- 
scaping the turnout to the site. 


~“ 


Tyler attorney William Lawrence receives a blue 
and gray drape from George T. Abell of Midland. To 
Abell's right are Herbert C. Petry Jr. and F. Lee 
Lawrence, president of the Smith County Historical 


Camp Ford was named in honor of 
Col. John S. “Rip” Ford. It was orig- 
inally established as a training camp 
in 1862. In the summer of 1863, it was 
converted to a prisoner of war camp 
consisting of five acres enclosed by a 
stockade fence. 

In the spring of 1864, after the con- 
federate victories at Mansfield and 
Marks Mill, the enclosure was doubled 
to accommodate the large increase in 
prisoners. 

This influx included Union soldiers 
representing nearly 100 different regi- 
ments, plus sailors from gunboats and 
transports. The prison also held Un- 
and even 


ion sympathizers, spies 
Confederate deserters. 
Overcrowded conditions were some- 
what alleviated through a series of 
prisoner of war exchanges between 


the North and the South. 

Prisoners at Camp Ford constructed 
their own shelters ranging from log 
huts and burrows called “shebangs”’ to 
brush arbors and tents made of blan- 
kets. A spring located about 100 yards 
southwest of the new marker fur- 
nished an ample supply of good wa- 
ter. The meager rations of the prison- 
ers—essentially the same as those of 
their guards—usually consisted of beef 
and corn meal. Sometimes, vegetables 
purchased from nearby farms supple- 
mented rations. 

Guards paced along the outside of 
the fence day and night, keeping close 
watch. On one occasion, a number of 
prisoners found a weak spot in the 
enclosure. They pried apart the poles 
which fenced them in and escaped 
into the darkness and rain, only to be 


——— a te aera mae 


Society. The marker, cast in Aluminum alloy with a 
black oxidized background, is three feet wide and four 
feet, ten inches high. It is mounted on a six-foot post 
set three feet in the ground. 


captured by guards before they had 
gone twenty miles. 

Though conditions were primitive, 
Camp Ford compared favorably with 
other Civil War camps. Prisoners even 
kept abreast of the times with their 
own hand-printed newspaper, which 
they called OLD FLAG. For further 
entertainment, a violin, two banjos, 
and a triangle provided musical pro- 
grams for the men. 

Camp Ford continued to serve as a 
prison until the surrender of the 
Trans-Mississippi Department in May 
1865. 

Today, a forest of towering pines 
chokes the former prison site. Except 
for a small stone fixing the location 
of the compound’s northwest corner, 
it is impossible to discover its once 
ten-acre outline. 
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C. J. Pilant, Sign Supervisor 
District 19 


Because of the ever-increasing use of our rest areas (roadside 
parks) by the traveling public, it becomes more difficult by the 
day to keep them looking neat, with perhaps the greatest prob- 
lem that of trash disposal. 

Ih isk Gibbons, Maintenance Construction Foreman at Mar- 
shall, and Clinton Bray, Skilled Laborer, have come up with the 
unit shown in the accompanying pictures as a practical solution 
to this problem. With the help of the rack, heavy containers can 
be removed from the parks by only two men and one truck. ‘The 
rack also eliminates the danger of having men injured in lifting 
loaded barrels up into truck beds and unloading them at dis- 
posal sites. 

The men under Gibbons’ supervision have been able to service 
their rest areas in a much more efficient manner and at less cost 
to the Department, with the aid of this rack. 

It is constructed of six-inch channel iron salvaged from bridge 
railing, 54-inch reinforcing steel, and four pieces of 2-inch-by- 
8-inch-by-8-foot pine lumber. Total cost of the rack is about $25. 
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PAINT STRIPE EQUIPMENT 


In May 1961, District 25 received a 
new striping machine mounted on a 
two-ton tilt-cab truck with an eight- 
by-fourteen-foot flat bed. “The ma- 
chine consists of an air compressor, 
two 150-gallon paint tanks, one 2,000- 
pound bead dispenser, and a two-color 
paint heater. ‘The heater is used sum- 
mer and winter to bring the paint to 
a temperature of 130 to 140 degrees. 
This makes the use of a thinner un- 
necessary, and we think it causes the 
paint to dry more quickly. 

Time is saved by use of the large 


Marvin E. Estoll, Sign Supervisor 
District 25 


containers. ‘These are filled at noon 
by the driver of the supply truck and 
the driver of the pyramid-retriever 
truck while the remainder of the crew 
eats lunch. Containers are filled in the 
evening after a day’s work is com- 
pleted so that they are ready for use 
when work starts the next morning. 
There is an important safety factor 
also to be noted. All equipment is off 
the pavement while tanks are being 
filled so that there is no hazard to 
traffic. 

The supply truck has a three-com- 


partment container built in the dis- 
trict shop. It holds approximately 160 
gallons of white paint, 160 gallons of 
yellow paint, and 160 gallons of naph- 
tha. An air motor pump is mounted 
on the supply truck and operated by 
air through a hose from the compres- 
sor. ‘This pump transfers the paint 
from the supply truck to the paint 
tanks on the striping machine. 

We believe that this equipment has 
increased our per-day line mileage by 
40 to 50 per cent and decreased our 
per-mile cost by 20 to 30 per cent. 
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The striping machine in operation, rear view. 


Paint is transferred from the supply truck to the striping machine 
when equipment is off the highways to avoid traffic hazard. 
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The bead-supply truck follows close behind 
the striping machine to protect the operator. 


Close up, t 


= 


he back of the striping machine looks like this. 
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at 
pays 
to 

advertise 


The Fort Worth District maintenance personnel are firmly convinced 
that equipment preventive maintenance pays dividends. ‘Yo increase 
these dividends they have resorted to advertising various forms of their 
program throughout the District. 


“If it’s good business for industry to advertise, it should be good busi- 
ness for us,” says Jim Maloney, Senior District Equipment Supervisor, 
and Doug Cardwell, District Equipment Supervisor at Fort Worth. 


In addition to his other accomplishments such as tire and equipment 
inspector and former warehouse superintendent, Cardwell is also an 
artist. He has prepared monthly illustrated bulletins, eight and one-half 
inches by eleven inches, and furnished them to each of the maintenance 

~ warehouses and shops for their bulletin boards. Covering various equip- 
ment subjects, these bulletins act as a constant reminder to the foremen 
and operators to exercise proper care in all phases of equipment preven- 
tive maintenance. Some of the subjects covered are shown here for the 
benefit of other Districts that may want to use similar methods. David 
Plumlee, of the District Equipment Supervisor’s office, has also contrib- 
uted art work to the bulletins. 


eerie 
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“This is not the only means we use to tell our story,’”’ continues Card- 
well. “We stress preventive maintenance at safety meetings, foremen’s 
meetings, and in daily contact with our operators out in the various 
sections of the District.” Improved lubrication and tire service equip- 
ment has helped us greatly in reducing our total equipment expense, 
and we’re going to do even better each year in the future. .. .” 
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B. F. Pool, Construction Foreman in the Houston District, 
turned up the picture, made in 1929, of shell being unloaded 
from a railroad car by means of a cable-operated scoop. 

The scoop, as it was pulled by the cable, was guided by one 
man. The winch was powered by the Hupmobile (?) on the left. 


Who the men in the picture are, or where the picture was 


made, Pool didn’t say. Recognize it? 
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The Sun Hes Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 


In Texes Yet... 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


@ My husband and I wish to pass 
along our gratitude to the engineer 
and his crew who are responsible for 
the splendid upkeep of our highways. 
Between George West and Freer, in 
Duval County, the highway and road- 
side park are a joy to many, as they 
are to us. The sunflowers and weeds 
are cut no better in any park. 
Again, our grateful thanks for this 
fine service. 
Mrs. L. H. Warburton 
Freer, Texas 


@ Several weeks ago going to town 
on Virginia Street, my car stopped. 
One of your Highway Trucks num- 
ber 34483 stopped and the men asked 
if I needed help. 
There was a broken water hose on 
the: car. 
They made a call for me to my 
home. 
I appreciate their help and want 
to thank them. 
Mrs. Henry Moorehead 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


@ While traveling between Waco 
and Carrizo Springs last week my car 
stopped on me. Mr. John Watson 
who was working about three hun- 
dred yards from the place I stopped 
immediately came down to see if he 
could help me, helped push my car 
off the highway. At this time, Mr. 
Joe Vesper, who was off duty, arrived 
on his way home in his own car. He 
stopped and tried to assist me. When 


he could not he called (by radio) 
Carrizo Springs and had a mechanic 
to come out. The mechanic told him 
it would be two hours before he 
could get there. 

Mr. Vesper then insisted that we 
get in his car and let him drive my 
wife and myself to Carrizo, although 
it was Opposite direction from where 
he was going. 

Thought you would like to know 
about some of the men who are work- 
ing for you. They both insisted it 
was their duty. 

M. B. McKenzie 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 


@ Some time ago I wrote you asking 
for a route to Cheney, Kansas, then 
on to Abilene Texas, and on to Ft. 
Smith, Arkansas, and back to Hamil- 
ton, Illinois. You sent the route on 
to us so promptly and also all kinds 
of information, we want to thank 
you. It was a wonderful route. We 
never got off the route which made 
our vacation much more enjoyable. 
We appreciate your kindness. 

Lee Karr 

Hamilton, Illinois 


@ In August, we completed a 6,800 
mile trip through the southern states 
and traveled through yours. We want 
to thank you for the roadside rest 
parks you have made available to the 
public. Not only are they restful to a 
person physically but after a person 
has relaxed for a while, he can drive 


more carefully on the roads. Some 
states have supplied drinking water 
and lavatories at their roadside parks 
which make it very convenient. 


I would like to offer a suggestion. 
Would it be possible for each state 
to have a big welcome sign posted 
when entering the state, giving the 
nickname, flower, bird, seal, and state 
flag? Not only would the traveler feel 
more welcome but he would also 
learn something about the state. 
Could more postcards be printed with 
this information? 

Signed, A Tourist 
Oakland, California 


@ We are tourists from Canada. We 
have driven across Texas and have 
stopped for lunch at your parks on 
the side of the road. 


They are most attractive and I 
congratulate you on them. I thought 
you might like a tip from a woman's 
point of view. As you know, from 
San Antonio to El] Paso there are no 
trees on the side of the road, so your 
parks would be much more attractive 
if they had a ladies wash room at 


them. ; 
Ruth K. Kennedy 


mailed from EI Paso, Texas 


@ | found your state beautiful. Peo- 
ple were very friendly, your highways 
are the best I have ever driven on. 
Frankly, Texas has everything to brag 


about. : ae. 
Carbondale, Illinois 
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Te aud “Prom Our Readers 


In the Highway Field... 


Lowell S. Coy, Texas Division En- 
gineer for the Bureau of Public Roads 
has been presented a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Silver Medal 
award for outstanding leadership in 
the field of highway design, construc- 
tion and management, and for meri- 
torious service for 26 years. 


The Texas ‘Turnpike Authority re- 
ports a new record for trafic and 
revenue in 1961. A total of 8,894,459 
vehicle trips sets a record 8 per cent 
higher than that for 1960. Gross rev- 
enue was up to $3,398,922, compared 
to $3,072,578 in 1960. Seven million 


miles more than the 1960 record 
brought the total vehicle miles driv- 
en on the Dallas-Fort Worth ‘Turn- 
pike to 161,809,645. 


On men, women, and driving, 
“Deadly Reckoning,” a book on ac- 
cident statistics published annually 
by The ‘Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies, shows 41,350 male drivers in 
fatal accidents in 1960 as compared 
to 5,850 females. Under the category, 
Drivers in Nonfatal Accidents, men 
outnumber the women by 2,784,520 
to 640,480. Another interesting note 
was that more accidents occur in clear 
weather than in fog, rain, and snow 
combined. 


UE 


A Gilbtasestt 


“THERES ANOTHER LITTLE POT-HOLE DOWN THE 
OAD THAT YOU FELLAS CAN FIX WHEN YOURE 


THROUGH Here." 
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About Our Pictures... 


There’s a lot to meet the eye in this 
aerial view on the cover of U. S. 77 
between San Benito and Brownsville. 
The four-lane, divided highway with 
frontage roads bridges a resaca in 
four places. A pedestrian walkway 
also crosses the resaca. 


Another pedestrian walkway, pic- 
tured inside the front cover, crosses 
the approach road to U. S. 181, and 
connects with the overpass over State 
Highway 9 in Corpus Christi. 


In the thickness of the East Texas 
pines, it’s easy to see where the 
phrase, “a ribbon of highway” origi- 
nated. Inside the back cover, this 
cleared ribbon which winds its way 
between Mount Enterprise and Nac- 
ogdoches, is State Highway 26. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
CHARLES F. HAWN Member 
HAL WOODWARD Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


